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You can be sure 
Player's No. 3 are always 
Fresh. All packings are 
now supplied with 
protective wrapping. 
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PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


PAMOUS FIGURES — 


Sir John Hawkins, prominent figure 
among Elizabethan sea-captains, 
isreputed tobe the first to introduce 
tobacco to England. After a voyage 
to Florida in 1565 he brought back 
tobacco and pipes smoked by the 
Indians. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary forcompleteenjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 


50 Tins PLain ONty 3/4 














The latest and greatest in razor design 
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handle and the head opens allowing you to remove or replace the 
blade inasecond. Twist again, the razor head shuts and you are 


ready for another perfect shave. Here is speed and convenience 


for either change of blade or cleaning after shaving. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the Gillette “one piece” 


Aristocrat to-day. 


reo m€ yiette— 


ENGLAND 





MADE IN 


The Aristocrat “tone piece” Razor is also included in the Gillette Travel- 
ling de Luxe Sets No. 2 (silver plated) 30/- and No. 3 (gold plated) 35/- 


THE GILLETTE O/1C ARISTOCRAT 
Here is Gillette’s latest achievement—the Gillette 
“one piece” Aristocrat. See how simple, how quick, 


shaving becomes with this marvellous razor. There 


are no loose parts, no separate parts to assemble. Just twist the | mie 7 5 OPEN | 


TWIST...ITS CLOSED! 


Perfectly balanced, heavily silver plated, 


equipped with a man-sized 
handle and packed in a 
handsome nickel-plated case 


with ten Blue Gillette Blades 


@ Prices shown do not apply in I.F.S. 
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THE majority of schools break up ut A man in Bulgaria, aged 103, eats 

this week. The process thereafter being p ra) nothing but grass. Asked in 1840 what 


transferred to the home. 
xk *k * 


“The crime bill in the U.S.A. is Ha 


kk * 






he would like to be when he grew up, 
“Please, Daddy,” he said, “‘a sward- 
swallower.” 

2 oe 


A Sussex tradesman’s boy is said to 
be shaping remarkably well as a bowler. 
His slow deliveries are now being appre- 
ciated at last. 
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\ 
something like £3,000,000,000annually.” _ ‘ 
However, they seem to have plenty to . > —T 
show for it. (7: s 
Farmers are complaining that in con- 
sequence of the wet weather their barley is useless for beer. 
We presume that it has to be used for barley-water instead. 


xk 


A doctor declares that cocktails are quite harmless. 
This is not the first time that they have been savagely 
attacked. 

* * ® 


In connection with the proposed interchange of animals 
between the London and Moscow Zoos 
this autumn, it is hoped that it will be 
possible to bring to Regent’s Park an 
authentic specimen of the hairy Ogpu. 


= « * 


At the World Poultry Congress at 
Leipzig no marked advance has been ny 
made, it is feared, towards the abolition WwW 
of the Cockpits of Europe. 


= « * 


“There is only one thing to be said : 
about a half-cooked joint,” says a woman writer. Yes, we 
know—it is just that it simply isn’t done. 


kk 


According to a Post Office official many Telephone 
Exchange girls get married. And, naturally, numbers are 
engaged. 

=. & @F 


“‘T would like to know,” complainsa clergyman, “whatsome 
modern young folk are up to.” Not breakfast, certainly. 


x kk 


Sun-bathing, as medical 

authorities warn us, can 

& easily be overdone. But not 
this summer, perhaps. 


x* xk 


The belief is said to be 
widely held by optimists 
in Spain that the present 
disturbance is a revolution 
to end revolutions. 


xk * 


The fact that so many heath fires have been caused by 
people throwing away the last half-inch of their cigarettes 
prompts the suggestion that manufacturers should make 
their cigarettes half-an-inch shorter. 


xk kk 


One consolation in regard to wireless programmes is that 
if we consider we don’t get what we ought to get for our 
money we can tune in to foreign stations and get what 
foreigners no doubt consider they ought not to get for 

theirs. 
xk * 


A first-class cricket umpire is a keen 
angler. He has frequently been seen 
describing a fish as long as a wide. 





xk * 


K—A Very severe weather has been ex- 


l perienced along the East Coast. Sea- 
rl gulls have been reported as far inland 


as ‘Southend. 

The new B.B.C. programme arrangements have not, it 
must be admitted, had a very good reception. So far 
very few newspaper writers have claimed to have been 
responsible for them. 


xk 


x*k 


Turning somersaults is now being advocated as the 
best way to lose superfluous flesh. In this way no stone 
is left unturned. 

kkk 


A new jazz tone-poem is scored for orchestra, electric 
siren, and four typewriters. 
There is considerable 
anxiety lest listeners may 
decide that it is scored for 
brickbats as well. 


x « & 


During a heat-wave a 
cart-horse was seen near 
Hyde Park wearing a pink 
sun-bonnet. We under- 
stand that the news has 
not yet been broken to 
Sir WALTER GILBEY. 
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In the Rough. 


I pon’ know what anybody else thinks about it, but 
I have a distinct feeling that. we are about due for another 
spasm of the Great Shaving Controversy. After months 
during which letters to the editor have been an arid waste 
of Corporal Punishment, Road Accidents, Disarmament, 
and Is This Experience Unique? the Time seems Ripe. 

For my part I shall welcome it. In fact for two pins 
I’d write to the papers and start it myself, not merely for 
fun, but in a spirit of inquiry. For, frankly, this shaving 
business is worrying me. I am pathetically conscious of 
being like the man in the advertisements—you know, the 
silly one who doesn’t know about Slickett Shaving Cream 
and has to be told about it. Unfortunately, however, there 
are points of difference between us. You will remember 
that in the advertisement his employers were just going to 
Make Him Manager when they noticed his Unshaven Chin 
and changed their minds. Then someone tells him about 
Slickett, and the next thing you see is a picture of him 
shaking hands with the Chairman who is telling him that 
his smart appearance got him the Managership. 

Well, that might quite well be me except that— 

(1) I don’t believe my employers have ever even con- 
sidered making me Manager. From that point of view I 
might as well grow a deliberate Full Beard for all the 
difference it would make. 

(2) I have already tried Slickett and it is no better than 
any of the rest. 

For the sake of all those who are already rushing for pens, 
ink and paper to explain to me their favourite dope or 
gadget which ensures a Perfect Shave in forty-five seconds, 
let me recount the steps I have already taken :— 


Dopes. 

(1) Soap (ordinary). 

(2) Soap (Shaving, in sticks, bowls, and cakes). 

(3) Cream (Shaving, in tubes). 

(4) Cream (Shaving, Brushless, in tubes). 

(5) Tooth-paste (in error. Mistook tubes). 

I have also tried various trick mixtures, which include 
items like vaseline, olive oil, pig’s lard, and methylated 
spirit. 

4 METHOD. 

I have tried :— 

(1) Washing the face first in very hot, hot, not so hot, 
cold water. 

(2) Not washing the face first. 

(3) Lathering slowly, quickly, thickly, runnily, and 
despairingly. 

(4) Rubbing It In or Not. 

(5) Letting It Stay On or Not. 

(6) Using a Pure Badger, Genuine Badger, Guaranteed 
Badger, Warranted Sterilized Badger brush. 

(7) Using a rubber brush. 

(8) Not using a brush. 

(9) Using a lot, a medium quantity of, or a little water 
very hot, hot, not so hot, lukewarm and cold. 

(10) Dipping the razor into almost everything you can 
think of. Doing queer mechanical things to the blade. 

(11) Shaving exclusively up, down or sideways, or up 
first and then down, or down first and then up with side- 
ways intervening. 

(12) Long smooth strokes or short niggley strokes. 





TooLs. 

I have tried :— 

(1) The old penny-farthing or pre-safety razor. 

(2) The sort with blades you use on one side and throw 
away. 

(3) The sort with blades you use on both sides and throw 
away. 

(4) The sort with blades you just look at and throw away. 

(5) The sort with blades that you strop before throwing 
them away. Dividing into— 

(a) The sort where you use a blade for a week. 

(b) The sort where you use a blade for months. 

(c) The sort where the blade lasts so long that one 
suffices for a life-time and is still in perfect condition 
for suicide at the end of it. 

Further dividing into— 

(a) The sort where you have to hang the strop on a 

Convenient Protruberance. 

(b) The sort which you just flap about in their cases. 


I mention these things to make it clear that I am no 
careless amateur scraper—no three-scratches-and-let’s-hope- 
the-lighting-will-be-dim dilettante. I am interested in the 
thing and | have spared neither trouble nor expense. And 
where has it got me? If I go into a barber’s to get a hair-cut 
one hour after shaving, they just tip me back and start in 
lathering for dear life without waiting for instructions. 

My own view is that the trouble is confined to certain 
Disaffected Areas of my face. There are some bits where 
one sweep of any sort of razor produces a perfect managerial 
smoothness. But there is a bad patch of rough just round 
the point of my jaw where I usually lose at least a dozen 
strokes. It’s all very well to talk glibly about shaving with 
or against the Direction of Growth of the Beard. My Beard 
doesn’t grow in a Direction. It just grows straight out. 
I took an observation the other day on one particular hair. 
I passed the razor over it twelve times in all directions, 
giving it real individual attention. At the end of that 
time it was still sitting serenely in the middle of a large 
skinless patch. 

In conclusion may I request all would-be advisers . to 
remember : 


(1) That I am a brunette. Blondes with thistledown, 
please do not write. J could shave if I had your fluffy 
stuff. Mine is the genuine wire-brush variety. 

(2) That though I should like to be well-shaved, I have 
other things to do as well. There was one man who sent a 
recipe for a perfect shave to the papers. His method took 
just over an hour-and-a-half. At the rate my beard grows 
I should simply have to shave continuously on this basis. 


Later.—It’s all right. Nobody need bother to write now. 
It is Too Late. Knowing my trouble, somebody sent me 
one of those magnifying shaving-mirrors. I looked in it 
this morning, on getting out of bed, and that settled it. 
I am growing a beard. 





“Will members of the M.U. and the Guild of Friendship remember 
when making jam or bottling fruit, that their stall at the Sale this 
year is to be a grocery and provision stall, and set aside a pot. If 
every member did so we should have about 100 pots, without any- 
thing else.”—Parish Magazine. 


Tt seems a little mean to omit the jam. 





“The Governors of five British Colonies in East Africa will 
gather to-day at the Bar of Salaam Tanganyika to discuss the 
defense of East Africa.”—West Indies Paper. 

“It’s a long time between drinks,” as the Governor of 
Tanganyika said with a bow to the Governor of Kenya. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST. 


THe MintistER oF Lasour. “HERE WE ARE, OLD BOY. DOGS OR NO DOGS, I TOLD YOU 
WE SHOULD GET HOME.” 
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‘* OH, WELL PARKED, Srr!” 





Fish. 

Mayralr, Tread, hasgone crazy about 
fish: and every Duchess has her little 
aquarium. 

Mayfair is always about five years 
behind the brighter suburbs. I was 
present at the very first Sausage Party ; 
indeed, it was devised and given by a 
very near connection of mine—but not 
in Mayfair. Many years later some 
more brilliant hostess, much nearer 
Hyde Park Corner, ventured to serve 
the vulgar sausage to the standing 
guest: and now the sausage is as 
elegant and popular as the sherry. 

But Mayfair so often does the right 
thing in the wrong way. Our suburban 
sausages were (and are still) the great 
fat, vulgar, robust, hot, shiny sausages 
—bursting shamelessly or arrogantly 
intact. We grasped them, greasy, 
with the naked hand, and openly 
devoured them with lusty bites. The 
Mayfair sausage is (and always has 
been) the tiny elegant, the bijou, the 
anemic larva of a sausage. And it 
is dry and dull—and sometimes cold: 
it has not been done with generous 
butter; it does not burst nor shine nor 
fill the soul with pagan rapture. Also 
it is transfixed with a little stick, such 
as the Martini-mixers thrust into 


cherries; and with this dainty aid the 
high and noble extract the Shetland 
sausage from its dish and timidly 
nibble at the fringes. This is no way to 
eat a sausage—though I must. add, in 
fairness, that the little stick is useful 
afterwards for tooth-work. 

There is the same story in the world 
of fish. All these aristocratic aquarists 
take the easy line; they buy those 
ready-made tanks of tiny tropical fish, 
fascinating worlds already complete 
with rocks and sandand Vallisneriaand 
Something hornwort and other charming 
plants. Messrs. transport and 
install the toy and Messrs. provide 
it with light and heat and air, and 
almost all the proud aquarists have 
to do is to goggle at the lovely fish and 
remark that they are marvellous. 

But for true delight, suspense and 
disappointment—indeed for all the 
deep emotions — these fish-minded 
noblewomen should make an aquarium 
in a London garden and equip and 
manage it themselves. They should 
suffer the agonies of the building, the 
moment—long before a single fish has 
been acquired—when the tank is filled 
with water for the first time and the 
water pours out from every corner. 
They should themselves cart the sand 
and marshal the rocksand wade through 
ponds and streams to find the water- 








plants. They should spend long chilly 
afternoons in Richmond Park, prowl- 
ing and peering by Beverley Brook and 
failing to capture a single stickleback or 
minnow. They should travel in omni- 
buses with great bundles of wet starwort 
and muddy I-forget-what wrapped in 
old newspapers, from which a snail 
or water-louse or caddis-worm emerges 
now and then to horrify the passengers. 
They should travel in the Tube with 
frogs. 

For, yes, they should keep not only 
fish but the alleged amphibians. I say 
“alleged.” Fish, I think, genuinely 
love the water. At all events, they can 
be “localized.” The lively dace, it is 
true, and even the more emotional 
goldfish, will sometimes, in sudden 
ecstasy, leap out of the largest and 
best-appointed tank and clumsily fail 
to leap in again; but having left the 
home, they do not travel about the 
house or garden. Amphibians are 
another story. They are supposed to 
love the water as well as the land; but, 
except at certain seasons, this isa myth. 
They love it no more than we do. 
Newts, except in spring-time, seem to 
loathe the water ; frogs, I believe, have 
most of their fun on land; and water- 
tortoises are always getting out. Now, 
when the domestic staff of the Duchess 
have found a newt in the lettuce, a frog 
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in the scullery-sink, and a lizard or 
salamander in the linen-cupboard, and 
she still goes on, she may call herself a 
genuine aquarist and vivarium-fan. 
But, till then, she is no better than a 
fish-dilettante, a pisciaster. 

Though she may funk frogs, she 
ought to keep the British stickleback. 
I love, as she does, the brilliant little 
tropical fellows, with their opulent 
décor and transparent tummies; but I 
suspect that there is some snobbery in 
the vogue. The stickleback is despised 
because he is cheap, because he is 
caught in jam-jars by small boys and 
called, erroneously, a “‘tiddler.”* But 
in truth, he is the most interesting of 
small fish, and, in the mating season, 
would score high points for beauty. 
He has more tricks, more character, 
than all the tropical fish put together; 
and I shall never regret the innumer- 
able hours I have spent watching him 
house-hunting (yes, him—for father 
does all the domestic work), nesting, 
wooing and resisting wooers, tending 





* Strictly, I believe, the pseudonym of a 
minnow. 


his young, and fighting all-comers. If 
he were called the Bermuda Fighting 
Fish or even the Richmond Park 
Three-spined Nest-builder he would 
be the rage in Belgravia and at all the 
Zoos, and, when caught, be given a 
comfortable home. Indeed, it is a sad 
thing to see the gallant creature in a 
jam-jar. As it is, we gaze in wonder at 
the Siamese Fighting Fish. Well, they 
may fight for all I know; but I have 
gazed myself for long periods and 
never saw one of them strike a blow. 
The stickleback at nesting-time is 
knocking about him always, and I 
would back him to take on three of the 
Siamese bullies at a time. And if this 
is Jingo-talk, I do not care. 

But he is one of the many tragedies 
of the honest out-of-door aquarium, 
where Nature has a fairly free hand. 
That great water-tortoise lumbers into 
the pond and gobbles him as he 
fans his eggs: goldfish and the females 
of his own species will devour his 
young the moment his back is turned, 
which is not often. Fish eat the tad- 
poles ; leeches and baleful water-beetles 
are smuggled in with water-weeds and 


basely slay the fish. The fungus dis- 
ease is brought in by some careless dace 
and spreads terribly. It is really a 
wonder that anything survives to 
maturity in the fish-world. Then, in the 
garden, the multitudinous cats of 
London hoick out with artful paws the 
reflective goldfish near the surface. 
And—crowning infamy— in some parts 
of London a wandering heron may 
descend at dawn and pouch the whole 
collection. Believe it or not, I heard not 
long ago this odd conversation in the pub: 


First Neighbour. ‘“‘Do you know, 
I’ve lost all my fish ?” 

Second Neighbour. ‘‘How, old boy ?” 

First Neighbour. ‘‘ Jim says a heron 
took them.” 

Second Neighbour. “Oh, yes, I saw 
a heron in your pond this morning 
while I was shaving. I’ve seen him two 
or three times.” 

First Neighbour. ‘Then why the 
didn’t you tell me?” 

Second Neighbour. “‘I thought you’d 
bought a heron.” 





Perhaps, after all, the Duchess is 
right. A. P. H. 














THE BRITISH CHARACTER. 
KEEN INTEREST IN THE WEATHER. 
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The Bogchester Chronicles. 





The Nightingale in Snuffler Wood. 


“Tue wonders of Nature are not really meant for the 
lower orders.” 

With this well-chosen phrase Mrs. Gloop sums up the 
discussion we have been having as we drive through the 
calm evening air towards Snuffler Wood. How many people 
are there to-day, Sir George asks, who would be prepared to 
risk a chill by sitting up in a damp wood merely on the 
chance of hearing the nightingale? Very few, I have to 
admit. The old love of Nature is passing, says Mrs. Gloop, 
and its place has been taken by the lure of unhealthy and 
overheated cinemas. The lower orders would be far better 
off, she asserts, if they spent their evenings in the open 
listening to the nightingale. 

Nevertheless there is some hope left for England when 
such people as ourselves show that we at least can still 
enjoy the simple pleasures of the countryside. And now, 
following the report of Mrs. Gloop’s agent, Mr. Todd, that 
the nightingale has been heard in Snuffler Wood, we are on 
our way there this evening to pass a lonely vigil listening 
for the bird ourselves. 


SoME SUPPORT FROM THE PUBLIC. 


But. when we reach the wood it becomes clear that our 
vigil is to be less lonely than we had supposed. The strip 
of waste ground in front is already beginning to look like 
the car-park at a race-meeting. About a dozen charabancs, 
most of them labelled “ Nightingale Special,” are drawn up 
on one quarter of it; and on the rest a constant stream of 
cars is being shepherded into position under the inexpert 





“ UNDER THE INEXPERT GUIDANCE OF JOE CRONK, 
Mrs. GLoop’s KEEPER.” 


guidance of Joe Cronk, Mrs. Gloop’s keeper. A cycling club, 
some fifty strong, is dismounting as we arrive. 

From the wood itself there come signs that a good many 
nature-lovers are already concealed there. Parties of them 
can be heard erashing about through the undergrowth; two 
or three gramophones are beguiling the tedium of waiting 
for the nightingale; a portable wireless-set is giving out the 
weather report. Every now and then some of the watchers 
break into a rousing chorus to keep their spirits up. 

At this point we are joined by Mr. Todd, the light of 


enthusiasm shining in his face. He tells us that during the 
last few days he has been writing letters to all the principal 
newspapers to say that the nightingale has been heard in 
Snuffler Wood. And this, he says modestly, is the result, 
Three pounds ten has already been taken at the car-park, 
and many more cars are still arriving ; everyone he has been 
able to catch has had to pay a shilling entrance to the wood; 
and he is charging a commission on the sale of ice-creams 
and hot coffee from the various stalls which have been set 
up in the wood. The whole takings are to be devoted to 
the local branch of the Save the Countryside Society, of 
which Mr. Todd is the enthusiastic secretary. 

“Really, Mr. Todd,” says Mrs. Gloop reproachfully, 


° 


p 





“Srr GEORGE TREADS ALMOST ON TOP OF 
A PHEASANT.” 


think I might have been consulted before you undertook 
all this.” 

“T felt that was unnecessary,” says Mr. Todd earnestly, 
“knowing that you too have the interests of the Save 
the Countryside Society at heart. I was sure that you 
would welcome such a splendid chance of helping to preserve 
the rural charm of our district.” 


Minor DIstuRBANCES. 


But at this moment his explanations are cut short by a 
tremendous uproar from the wood. Apparently one of the 
coffee-stalls has been overturned by the struggling crowds. 
Not only has this caused a loud and acrimonious argument, 
but now one of the secundus stoves has set alight the wood 
itself. Fortunately there are many feet to stamp out the 
blaze and little damage is done. However, purely as a 
precaution, Mr. Todd goes off to telephone to the Bogchester 
Fire Brigade to stand by, and to ask for a large body of 
police reinforeements to be held in readiness. We then 
settle down te listen for the nightingale which—so Mr. Todd 
says—should be starting to sing at almost any minute now. 

One thing at least is certain: there will be no fear of us 
missing it when it does start. We had been afraid that 
it might pour out its song on the far side of the wood without 
us knowing anything about it. Now, however, every tree 
and shrub conceals its party of watchers, and the slightest 
sign of wild life is instantly reported by a score of voices. 
At the same time, it is true that most of the wild life seems 
to have temporarily deserted the wood. 

However, as we step quietly over the fence, Sir George 
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treads almost on top of a pheasant cowering in the under- 
growth. It goes rocketing out through the trees with a 
noise like a factory-whistle. 

Instantly the wood re-echoes with shouts for assistance. 
Word is passed round that the nightingale has been flushed 
and is now attempting to escape. Large numbers of watchers 
come crashing frantically towards us and an ill-organized 
effort is made to throw a cordon round the wood and head 
the bird off. I do my best to explain that a nightingale is 
an entirely different sort of bird, and at length order is 
restored. 


AN UNPLEASANT SCENE. 


Half-an-hour passes, and gradually a new note creeps 
into the shouts which sound from time to time through 
the wood. 

‘It’s all a swindle,” cries a voice from somewhere near at 
hand. 

“There ain’t no nightingale at all,” cries another. 

‘““We’ve been done.” 

‘““‘We want our money back.” 

The cry is taken up. All at once the wood becomes alive 
with purposeful figures streaming back towards the car- 
park, all calling out for their entrance fee to be returned. 

It looks as though an unpleasant scene is about to take 
place. We hurry out of the wood to discover that Mr. 
Todd has already been surrounded by a menacing crowd. 

One of the members of the cycling club has evidently 
been appointed as the spokesman. ‘You said we got to 
pay a bob to hear the nightingale, didn’t you?” he demands 
threateningly. 

“Certainly I did,” replies Mr. Todd in a cold manner. 





“ WELL, THERE AIN'T NO NIGHTINGALE.” 


“Well, there ain’t no nightingale. Wot yer going to 
do about it?” 

“T don’t see that there is anything for me to do about it.” 

“Ho! don’t yer? We come all the way out here ‘stead 
of staying at home and going to the picters, and when we 
get here there’s nothing doing. If we’d gone to the picters 
and there hadn’t been no show we’d ’a got our money back, 
wouldn’t we? Well, we want our money back now, see?” 

A loud murmur from the crowd shows that they are 
of the same opinion. Mr. Todd turns his harassed face 
towards us. 


“T really think I shall have to give them their money 
back,” he whispers despairingly; “‘I am afraid there may 
be trouble otherwise.” 

“Certainly not!” says Mrs. Gloop. ‘‘This was all your 
idea, Mr. Todd, and I expect you to carry it through. We 
are going home now.” 

Mr. Todd turns and attempts once more to argue with the 
crowd; but it is useless. ‘“‘We’re not going home without 
our money back,” says the leader; ‘that’s flat. And what’s 
more, no one else ain’t going home neither.” 


EpvucaTION, NOT PROFIT. 


It seems that he is right. All this time the crowd has 
been gradually swelling and it now overflows on to the road. 
It is obviously quite impossible for anyone to get away, the 
night air is getting colder and we are growing a little tired 
of the nightingale. “Give them all their money back,” 
cries Mrs. Gloop with an expansive gesture. A cheer 
breaks out and there is a frenzied rush towards Mr. Todd. 

Unfortunately it is soon clear that a good many of the 
watchers never paid their entrance fee at all. Everyone 
seems to regard it as a point of honour to receive a shilling 
back before he goes, and in a very short time all Mr. Todd’s 
takings have disappeared, while the crowd around him is 
still clamouring for more. In the end he is compelled to 
ask the coffee-stall merchants for his share of their profits; 
but it becomes clear that the Save the Countryside Society 
is going to be left with a debit balance as a result of 
to-night’s proceedings. 

Nevertheless—as Mr. Todd points out—we have at least 
succeeded in instilling in the townspeople of the district a 
love for the simple pleasures of the country. 

H. W. M. 








A writer to the Press puts forward a suggestion that 
tailors should make a new client’s first suit for nothing. 
The novel part of the scheme lies in the fact that he 
proposes they should do it intentionally. 


x kk 


If all the portable wireless-sets and gramophones in 
London were placed end to end along the beach at 
Brighton, it would be Sunday. 


xk 


A popular cabaret-dancer in one of the European capitals 
is reported by a gossip-writer to “receive the salary of a 
Cabinet Minister.” No doubt it is due to the law of libel 
that he does not say which. 


oe & & 
“Can you tell me exactly why the average man is not a 


hero to his valet?” asks a playwright. Yes, because the 
average man hasn’t got a valet to be not a hero to. 








“Mr. Brown’s voice, the most famous in the House of Commons, 
has earned him the nickname of ‘Boanerges.’ . . . 

[{‘ Boanerges’ is a character in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Salem Chapel.’ He 
is a parson who ‘preaches real rousing discourses but sits down 
pleasantly to his tea and makes himself friendly.’]” 

Evening Paper. 


James and John the sons of Zebedee appear to have been 
nicknamed after the same character. 
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Cut Prices. 





So far as I could tell, there was no 
difference in the quality of the two sets 
of white shoes that filled the windows 
of the antagonist boot firms—not only 
rival windows but adjoining windows. 
I could not remember having seen 
before two windows in such close, such 
almost embarrassing, competition, and 
I wondered whether the respective 
managers were on pleasant terms or 
- bad. Did they smile as they acknow- 
ledged each other or did they freeze ? 
Rather a delicate task, I thought, 
dressing window against window with 
the same goods, and a more than 
delicate task when it came to deciding 
on the price and affixing the cards. 

But it had been done. In the window 
on the right, that of Messrs. Agag and 
Trudge (as I will call them), the white 
tennis shoes which filled it were marked 
2/6 a pair; while in the window on the 
left, that of Messrs. Step and Trippett, 
the white tennis shoes which filled it 
were marked 2/5} a pair. Why Messrs. 
Agag and Trudge had added no legend 
about the extra halfpenny carrying 
extra quality I could not understand, 
except on the theory that commerce 
and alertness do not always mix. But 
perhaps there had been no time, the 
manager of Messrs. Step and Trippett 
not having fixed his figure until he had 
seen what Messrs. Agag and Trudge 
were doing. Or, on the other hand, 
Messrs. Agag and Trudge might, for 
many a year, have set their faces 
against halfpennies ; it might have been 
their policy. 

None the less, I was surprised that 
Messrs. Agag and Trudge announced 
in large letters nothing about the fact 
that they were dearer than their 
neighbours for the reason that they 
were better. They might even have 
had the courage to declare that the 
dearest shop is, in the long run, the 
best. Of course, using the phrase “in 
the long run”’; for that is inevitable. 

When there are so many literary men 
who cannot get enough to do, I 
thought, why do not tradespeople 
call them in and employ their brains ? 
And as I walked along I found myself 
inventing wonderful slogans, all of 
which, if adopted, would equally exalt 
the figure of 2/54 above that of 2/6 
and the figure of 2/6 above 2/5}. 
“Never mind about next-door,” 
would be the upshot of it all. And I 
remembered the old story of the three 
Manchester tobacconists, one of whom 
called himself “The best tobacconist 
in Manchester,” and another ‘The 
best tobacconist in the World,” 
leaving the third, who came later, to 


call himself “‘The best tobacconist in 
this street.” 

I speculated also on the reaction in 
the district, which was in South 
London. When the news reached the 
lawn-tennis players that both Agag 
and Trudge and Step and Trippett had 
filled their windows—their adjoining 
windows—with cheap shoes, and that 
one lot was priced at 2/6 and another, 
next-door, apparently exactly the 
same, at 2/54—what was the result? 
How many young people decided to 
save’ the halfpenny, as against those 
other young people who voted to stick 
to the less enterprising firm? Perhaps 
their parents intervened, although it 
is not the thing to take parents’ advice. 
“Younever know about thesehalfpenny 
try-ons,” I seemed to hear one set of 
eer saying: “Agag and Trudge 

ave always served us well’’; while the 
others would say: “A halfpenny saved 
is a halfpenny gained. Take care of 
the halfpennies and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” ‘‘ But, after 
all, what is a halfpenny?” the con- 
temptuous rejoinder might be. “A 
halfpenny—and don’t you forget it— 
is a halfpenny,” would be the reply. 
And I went on to wonder if there 
might not be some hot-tempered argu- 
ments over these two prices, and even 
serious family quarrels. 

And then I thought about the 
arrival at the local club, and the swift 
comparison of the new shoes, and the 
guess as to whether she had paid 2/6 
or 2/54 for them; as to whether his 
were 2/5} or 2/6. 

I passed on to wonder about the 
boot trade in general : where the factory 
was that turned out white tennis shoes 
that could be sold at a profit either at 
2/6 or 2/54; how much the factory 
made; how much or how little the 
hands got ; how much spare time they 
had and what they did with it. And 
then I thought about these contiguous 
establishments; touching each other; 
offering the same goods, and, I sup- 
posed, offering them all over the 


country, for they both, in the manner’ 


of modern boot-firms, have countless 
branches. 

Why, [asked myself, when a few years 
ago boot-shops were so scarce, are 
there now so many? There are not 
more of us; we have not more feet; 
but even in those days we used to be 
shod. Who are the new customers? 
Or do people now keep two pairs where 
they fae» to keep one? 


Finally I thought what fun it 
would be if Agag and Trudge and 
Step and Trippett had amalgamated 
and were not really rivals at all. Not 
an impossible feat. And in this case 
how the merger-owners, quite satisfied 


with the profit on 2/53, would, when 
they met around the Board, laugh as 
they thought of the loyal old-fashioned 
folk who had been true to Agag and 
Trudge at 2/6. E. V. L. 





Milligan’s Suitcase. 





““TaLKING of suitcases,” said Mr. 
Peach, “‘did I ever tell you about the 
time I was on a train with Mike 
Milligan . . .? 

“Well, we were coming down from 
South Porcupine on the Canadian 
National. I’d just got comfortably 
settled in my seat when Mike got on, 
carrying an old suitcase. I’d known 
Mike since he was knee-high to a 
grasshopper, so as soon as he caught 
sight of me he came and sat on the 
opposite seat, putting his suitcase on 
the baggage-rack over his head. He’d 
just begun to tell me how he was 
working in one of the gold mines near 
Porcupine when the train gave a jerk 
and started. 

“You know the kind of start: all the 
passengers sitting with their backs to 
the engine are shot on to the knees of 
the people opposite to them. Mike put 
out his hands to save himself, and I 
just dodged in time. But what sur- 
prised me was Mike jumping up and 
lifting his suitcase down from the rack 
and putting it on the floor between us. 
He must have seen that I thought it 
queer, for he looked kind of foolish 
and tried to laugh it off. Said he 
didn’t want the darned thing falling 
on his head. 

“T guess I still looked a bit sus- 
picious, and, knowing Mike, I was sure 
if I kept quiet he’d explain it sooner or 
later. So I just looked him straight in 
the eye and said nothing. Sure enough, 
after about a minute he leaned for- 
ward and said, in a whisper about as 
quiet as Niagara Falls, ‘I’m taking a 
few sticks of dynamite home.’ 

“T don’t mind telling you I went 
cold all over. I’d never sat eighteen 
inches away from a few sticks of 
dynamite before, and I’d have given 
a lot not to be sitting there then. 
Mike wasn’t looking any too com- 
fortable either, especially as just then 
the train rattled over some points and 
that blamed suitcase wobbled up and 
down considerable. ‘I don’t think 
there’s much danger of ’em going off,’ 
said Mike. ‘I wrapped ’em inside my 
shirts and pyjamas.’ ‘You did, did 

ou?’ I said. ‘That was darned 
thoughtful of you. But what the Sam 
Hill,’ I says, ‘do you mean by going 
around with a suitcase full of 
dynamite ?’ 

“*Well,’ he says, ‘Dad’s cleared 
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“ RATHER UNORTHODOX, ISN’T IT?” 
“AH, YEW ZEE, ZUR, US KNOWS UN’S STROKE!” 





another six acres of bush, and there’s 
a lot of stumps to get out before he 
can do any ploughing. And the store- 
keeper at the mine happens to be a 
friend of mine, and he has charge of all 
the explosives, and—well, there you 
are. But for the love of Pete,’ he 
says, ‘keep it under your hat—unless 
you want to see your old friend Mike 
Milligan in jail, and the storekeeper 
with him.’ 

“T didn’t care a hoot just then if 
Mike spent the rest of his life in jail. 
What was worrying me was me sitting 
almost on top of a suitcase full of 
dynamite. The fact that the stuff was 
wrapped up in pyjamas didn’t make 
me feel any better at all. The one 
thing I wanted to do was to get as far 
away as I could, and I figured the 
furthest away I could get was the 
smoke-room at the other end of the 
coach. So I got up and told Mike I was 
going for a smoke and that he could 
stay and look after his pyjamas and 
dynamite. 

“Blame me if he didn’t get up and 
say he felt like a smoke too. ‘Mike,’ 
I says, ‘you can’t leave your suitcase 
like that. Somebody might acciden- 
tally kick it or something. You’ll have 
to stay here and mind it.’ 

““Stay here my eye,’ says he. 


‘What’s the matter with bringing it 
with me to the smoke-room?’ And 
with that he ups with the suitcase and 
starts down the coach towards the 
smoke-room. 

“Well, Sir, I didn’t know what to 
do. I’d said I was going for a smoke, 
and if I suddenly changed my mind 
Mike would begin to suspect I was 
scared of a few sticks of dynamite. So 
I was—scared stiff, but I wasn’t keen 
on Mike knowing it. So I followed him 
to the smoke-room, telling him quietly 
in plain language all the different kinds 
of a fool he was for carrying such stuff 
around on a train. 

“It was too bad I didn’t see the 
conductor coming from the other end 
of the coach, for one of my remarks 
meant for Mike’s ear reached his as 
well. ‘What’s this?’ he shouts. ‘You 
got dynamite in that suitcase ?’ 

“Well, Sir, the fat was properly in 
the fire. You never saw such a commo- 
tion in your life. There were about 
twenty other passengers scattered 
about that coach, and as one man and 
woman they left their seats and made 
for the other end. The times they made 
would have got ’em in the Olympic 
track team, and as for the remarks 
they made—well, if you boiled ’em 
all down and strained ’em all care- 


fully they amounted to a unanimous 
demand that the conductor stop 
the train and put Mike and his suit- 
case off. 

“As soon as the racket died down 
enough for Mike to make himself 
heard he says to the conductor, as 
calmly as you please: ‘Supposing 
there isn’t any dynamite in my suit- 
case? Supposing I was just fooling? 
Is there any regulation on the C.N.R. 
forbidding a man to play a joke on a 
friend he’s known for twenty years?’ 

“The conductor didn’t seem to know 
what to say. I did, but I knew there 
was a regulation on the C.N.R for- 
bidding the use of the words I’d need 
most. So Mike stood silent for a few 
seconds, like an orator before the 
climax of his speech. He seemed to be 
enjoying himself. He waited a few 
seconds, and then he says: ‘Mr. 
Conductor, I don’t wish to expose my 
most intimate personal belongings to 
the public gaze, but if you’ll come into 
the smoke-room with me I’ll open my 
suitcase and you can see for yourself 
what dangerous explosives I’ve got in 
it.’ He closed one eye as he said this, 
and then picked up the suitcase and 
went off to the smoke-room. The con- 
ductor gave a despairing sort of look 
at me and then followed him. 
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“Well, Sir, there was me left high 
and dry in the coach, with twenty 
other passengers thinking what a 
goldarn simple-minded fool I was. I 
could feel myself getting red from the 
neck up, and I’d cheerfully have 
murdered Mike Milligan if I’d had the 
chance. But just then the conductor 
came out of the smoke-room and 
beckoned to me. I went, and there on 
the smoke-room seat was Mike’s suit- 
case, open, and perched on top of the 
heap of clothes in it were three quart 
bottles. Mike had got three paper cups 
ready, and he uncorked one of the 
bottles and poured about three 
fingers into each. ‘You may need a 
little water with it,’ he says; ‘this 
dynamite ’s pretty powerful.’ 

“Powerful! I’m telling you powerful 
wasn’t the word for it. I’ve tasted a 
good many kinds of liquor in my time, 
but never anything quite so strong as 
that. If you can imagine swallowing 
a high-tension wire carrying several 
thousand volts, you'll get an idea of 
what it felt like on the way down. It 
was straight unadulterated moonshine 
whisky, and I’d say it was all of three 
months old. 

“* Holy old Bald-faced Pete! ’ I said, 





‘where in thunder did you get this?’ 
‘I’m not telling,’ says Mike, ‘for the 
man who made it forgot to pay the 
excise tax, and he’s a friend of mine. 
Have another.’ Well, Sir, I felt as if 
I’d a well-stoked furnace inside me, but 
I didn’t want to hurt Mike’s feelings, 
so I had another. So did the con- 
ductor. He hadn’t said anything so 
far, and after this second drink he got 
up, jammed his cap down hard on his 
head and left the smoke-room. Mike 
picked up his suitcase and we followed. 
Something seemed to have caused a 


. short-circuit in the conductor, for he 


went back into the coach, steadied 
himself against a seat and _ hollered, 
“All aboard!” Since the train was 
jogging along between stations at 
about thirty miles an hour there’s no 
wonder the passengers looked sur- 
prised. Then he went the length of the 
coach punching tickets. At least he 
must have thought he was punching 
tickets, but one man reading a letter 
had it taken out of his hand and 
punched in several places; and a man 
in the next seat who saw this offered 
him his newspaper and had it neatly 
punched all round the edges. When the 
conductor got to the end of the coach 





he about-turned and came all the way 
back again, still punching every piece 
of paper in sight. Then he sat down, 
and inside of three seconds went fast 
asleep. 

“In the meantime Mike and I. had 
got back to our seats, and just to show 
the other passengers there was no 
danger in Mike’s suitcase I put it flat 
on my seat and sat on top of it. Look- 
ing back, I think mebbe that drink of 
dynamite had something to do with 
it, but at the time I had an idea I was 
helping to calm the panic-stricken 
passengers. Then I think I must have 
had a nap myself, for the next thing 
was Mike shaking me gently. ‘Will 
you get off that suitcase?’ he says. 
‘I leave this train at the next stop, 
and we’re slowing down already.’ 

“**Mike,’ I says, ‘you can take your 
suitcase, but I’ll be sorry to see it go. 
I like your dynamite.’ The train 
stopped, so I got off his suitcase and 
went on. ‘You blamed idiot!’ I said, 
‘I’ll never believe a word you say 
again. You had me believing there 
really were sticks of dynamite mixed 
up with your pyjamas and shirts.’ 

“As a matter of fact,’ says Mike, 
as he made for the door, ‘there are.’” 
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“I’M NOT SURE THAT I LIKE YOU TANNED, LESLIE; If MAKES YOUR EYES GLEAM SO FIERCELY.” 
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Of Expelling Cats. 


Ix this country cats are expelled 
with various instruments, ranging 
from the boot to the cushion. The same 
is true of other lands, with the excep- 
tion that foreigners do not use the ex- 
clamation ‘‘Woosh!”’ signifying (in the 
case of the cushion), “This hurts me 
more than it hurts you,” or, with boot, 
“Get out! This means you!” Hengist 
no doubt said 
“Woosh!” when 
he threw his leg- 
straps at Egfrida’s 
cat immediately 
after the ceremony. 

They order these 
things differently in . 
France, however. 

“In Saisou,” said M. le Curé, who 
had begun by discussing KrpLine and 
so worked round to cats, “‘the cat is 
expelled soundlessly, the instrument 
used being a shovel. Experts can 
obtain satisfactory results with a 
narrow shovel, but amateurs prefer a 
broad one. A shovel as broad as a door- 
way would be acceptable, could such 
be found. The shovel is placed behind 
the cat, the handle being held upright. 
A forward motion is then imparted to 
the shovel, the cat takes a number of 
short, hurried, unwilling steps, and the 
door is closed with some violence. The 
matter is then considered closed until 
such time as it is necessary to reopen 
it. But I have never heard anyone say 
—what was the expression ?”’ 

‘“Woosh!”’ I said. 

“Ouche?”’ said M. le Curé medita- 
tively. “Is not that the cry with 
which the Scottish braves encourage 
themselves in the dance, the battle 
and the amour?” 

“Very likely,” I said. “In Scotland 
the amour arouses emotions of a 
quality mysteriously sombre and bar- 
baric. However, this is neither ‘Hooch!’ 
the ery of the boiled-shirted High- 
lander, nor ‘Hootch!’ the bellow of the 
parched American, but ‘Woosh!’ the 
roar of the cat-expelling English.” 

“ Vouche?”’ said M. le Curé. “It has 
the ring of a medieval oath, such as 
the Maid may have used. No, I have 
not heard it before. In fact the only 
departure from the normal to be 
chronicled in Saisou was the case of 
that wicked ancient, Pére Junot, who 
employed a stroke of the shovel which 
was not according to rules. Stealing 
up behind the unsuspecting cat, with 
the shovel held low and horizontally, 
he suddenly ran forward with the 
motion which the Legionary Moulvénie 
of your Krpxine describes as the ‘Lift 
of the Haymaker.’ A most expressive 





phrase, though, as I remember, it is fol- 
lowed immediately by the word ‘belly- 
band.’ What is your belly-band ?”’ 

* Another time,” I said hastily. “Be 
so good as to continue.” 

“The cat, Monsieur, described a 
frightful arc in the air before arriving, 
mute with amazement, on the midden 
Junot. When I ventured to remon- 
strate with Pére Junot, that abomin- 
able old man only leered and assured 
me that in his youth cats were fre- 
quently shovelled to enormous 
distances. But Pére Junot is dead to 
shame as well as to truth. What can 
one do with such a man?” 

“In England,” I said, ““he would be 
torn from his midden and brought to 
justice.” 

“And then?”’ asked M. le Curé 
curiously. 

“Then,” I said, “he would be psycho- 
analysed. A number of interesting and 
perhaps shocking facts about his past 
life would be brought to light, and he 
would be reformed.” 

M. le Curé shook his head. ‘The 
interesting and certainly shocking facts 
about the past life of Pere Junot are 
already known to all the village,” he 
said. “Yet I have not noticed that 
their public diffusion has tended to 
reform him. On the contrary, perhaps. 
He remains a sly and cunning enemy 
of the cat.” 

“You speak of the cat in the singu- 
lar,” I remarked. 

“IT do so because he is in the 
singular,” replied M. le Curé. “He was 
formerly—how do you in England call 
the chief of a band, a league, a legion 
of cats?” 

“Play Leader,” I said, with bitter 
memories. 

“Excellent!”’ said M. le Curé. “He 
was the Play Leader. However, his 
associates, or rather subordinates, dis- 
appeared. One can only surmise that 
he intimidated them into emigration. 

He is now alone. 
Yet the villagers are 
not grateful. He 
has been expelled 
with the shovel 
from every house 
in Saisou. But he 
has the virtue of per- 
tinacity. He repeats 
his visits daily.” 

“One would suppose,” I said, “that 
such treatment would render even a cat 
nasty and brutish. I imagine the cat of 
Saisou as a ferocious animal, with the 
body of a panther and the soul of a 
baboon.” 

“Not at all,” replied M. le Curé 
warmly. “ Although the villagers apply 
the shovel with fearful force, although 
they fling at him such insulting epithets 


as bandit, Communist, and impenitent 
thief, he remains a sleek cat, a joyous 
cat, a forgiving cat, one would almost 
say a saintly cat.” 

“You seem to know a good deal 
about the cat,” I said. 

“He is my cat,” replied M. le Curé 
seraphically. W. G. 








Consolation. 


[A writer, debating the point at which a 
thing ceases to be merely old-fashioned and 
becomes antique, suggests that, as in the 
ease of Victorian furniture, it is when it is 
sought by collectors.] 





ARE your goods and your chattels 
Victorian ? 
Are they dated, demoded and 
damned ? 
Is the sofa (of horse-hair) a hoary ’un? 
Is your drawing-room crowded and 
crammed ? 
Take heart, for the job that you shirk’ll 
Be handled with ease in a trice, 
When, the wheel having turned a full 
circle, 
You can sell for a jolly good price. 


For consider the point that’s debated ; 
It seems that the answer is this— 
That the furniture’s wholly outdated 
And everyone gives it a miss 
Until suddenly virtue’s detected 

In what was unspeakably bad; 
Indeed, it must now be collected, 
And people collect it like mad. 


So what though the sere and the yellow 
Await us ourselves in the end? 
There is hope for the old-fashioned 

fellow— 
Far more than he dares to pretend. 
Though the years in their passing will 
date us, 
I look for a sprinkling of fun 
And a sudden increase in my status 
If I live to a hundred-and-one. 





Then, when pushing reporters inspect 
me 
And seek what opinions I hold, 
When duchesses, dining, collect me 
Because I’m so frightfully old, 
Though my share of the flesh-pots is 
rationed 
I shall know, when my fame’s at its 
peak, 
That I’m no longer merely old- 
fashioned 
But a perfectly priceless antique. 
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‘* AND ANOTHER THING, WOULD YOU CARE TO MARRY ME, Miss DILLWATER? . 
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“Saran!” 
“Yrs, Mapam?”’ 
“| RATHER THINK THERE IS SOMEONE AT THE FRONT DOOR.” 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 
THE DEB. WHO CAME TO A COCKTAIL-PARTY IN A HAT. 








Orange -Peel. 





‘“] HAVE solved a mystery,” I said, as we sat down to tea, 
Me has baffled students of literature for a century-and-a- 

alf.” 

“Eep eep ooray!” said Olga, who is more English than 
the English. 

“Hip hip!” said my mother. 
any little thing.” 

““Kep eep!” said Olga. 

“Well done!” said my mother. 

“The trouble is,” I continued, “I want to look up the 
reference and I can’t find Boswell anywhere. It’s not in 
the bookcase.” 

“T daresay it may have been moved in the spring- 
cleaning,” my mother said placidly. “I told Violet to put 
any books that were falling to pieces on the shelf upstairs.” 

My father looked at my mother as Musso ini might look 
at a sanction. 

“Has Violet been touching my books?” he asked, with 
the hysterica passio that the mention of cleaning anything 
rouses in the masculine breast. 

He walked upstairs with dignity and we heard severe 
crashes as he threw usurping books on to the floor. 

“T believe I know what Doctor Jounson did with his 
orange-peel,” I went on. “You know he used to collect 
all the orange-peel at the club and put it in his pockets? 
No one, not even BoswELL, ever found out what he did 
with it, and a modern critic said it was a mystery that would 
never be solved. Well, I had several hypotheses. At first 
the only thing I could think of was slug-traps , 


“You asked me to tell you 





“But Doctor Jonson didn’t keep slugs?” Olga asked 
with interest. 

“The question was,” I continued: “How did he dispose 
of enormous pocketfuls of orange-peel?” 

“Perhaps he ate them,” said ‘Olga, who would believe 
anything of English cookery. 

‘*But like most men,” I went on, ‘‘he fancied himself an 
expert at making up a fire, and this afternoon I happened 
to open the second oven door and it was simply full of bits 
of dried orange-peel, and Violet told me that she uses 
it as fire-lighters. I’m sure that is the only way Doctor 
JouNsoNn could have used up large quantities of orange- 
peel without his friends finding any traces. But the question 
is: How shall I make this discovery public?”’ 

“T know,” said Olga promptly; “surely all English people 
write to The Times about such matters. It is an English 
custom.” 

“No one writes to The Times till they are fifty,” I said 
sadly. 

“Then, my poor child, you must wait for your discovery 
to be made known till you are fifty,” said Olga. ‘But tell 
me, why does it matter what your Doctor JoHNson did 
with his orange-peel ?” 

“Tt’s an old English custom to take an interest in Doctor 
Jounson. You can quote him without being thought 
literary.” 

“Ah!” said Olga with pleasure. ‘Then I shall make.two 
English customs. J will write to The Times about the 
orange-peel of Doctor JoHNSON.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, July 20th.—Lords: Debate on 
the Far East. 
Commons: Debate on Defence. 
Tuesday, July 21st.—Lords: Various 
Bills advanced a Stage. 
Commons: Debate on Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Regulations. 
Wednesday, July 22nd.—Lords: Discus- 
sion on Agricultural Re- 
presentation in Upper 
House. 


Commons: Debate on 
Unemployment Assistance 
Regulations. 


Monday, July 20th.—Will 
the belligerent attitude of 
the Japanese military party 
drive China into the wel- 
coming arms of Russia? 
Lord PEEL thinks it may, 
and this afternoon he sug- 
gested in the Lords that 
the British Government 
should make an effort to 
establish an agreement 
which would satisfy reason- 
able Japanese aspirations 
and at the same time pro- 
tect Chinese rights. At 
present, he said, a feeling 
of distrust blocked the way 
to an economic arrange- 
ment between China and 
Japan. 

Japan was condemned 
by Lord Martey for her 
policy of aggression (was 
there any truth, he won- 
dered, in the rumours of a 
secret pact between Ger- 
many and Japan?) and 
defended by Lord Newton 
on the grounds that she 
had had a dirty deal in 
Europe for forty years and 
had been treated in a very 
short-sighted manner by 
the Dominions. Lord Ap- 
DINGTON quoted a Chinese 
gentleman who had taken 
the trouble to telegraph to 
him that the Oxford Group 
was the true cure for 
Oriental unrest; and in reply Lord 
STANHOPE assured the House that the 
Government was working for a stable 


China, which was in the interest of 


both East and West. We were also 
being friendly to Japan, although this 
was not always easy. 

In the Defence debate in the Com- 
mons, Sir THomas INsKIP said very 
little about Co-ordination but a great 
deal that was encouraging about 
Supply. Naval expansion is going on 
most satisfactorily ; new sources for the 


manufacture of munitions are being 
found and put into commission as 
rapidly as possible, but the process 
necessarily takes time; Woolwich 
Filling Factory is being split into three 
and moved to less bombable districts 
in South Wales, Lancashire and 
Scotland; a filling factory at Hereford 
is to be resuscitated, and so is a 
former gun-factory at Nottingham; 
vastly improved aircraft are already 





THE MANIKIN AND THE SUPERMAN; or, 


WERE DOING IT.” 


(After an engraving entitled “ Malbrook ” in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
Str THomas Inskrp AND Mr. Winston CHURCHILL. 


coming through in increased numbers; 
and the transport and storage of food 
in emergency are being carefully 
studied. But all this was useless, Sir 
Tuomas told the Committee, without 
the man-power to work it, and he 
hoped the nation would listen to Mr. 
Durr CoopEr’s entreaties. 

To Mr. Lzes-SmirH it seemed that 
Sir THomas had quite failed to grasp 
the nature of his Office, which should 
be thinking rather than spending, and 
he feared that millions of pounds 


would be wasted unless co-ordination 
was taken seriously. Sir ARCHIBALD 
SINcLarR would also have liked to hear 
more of the integration of the Services, 
and Mr. CHURCHILL, in a speech 
attacking the Government for com- 
placency and begging the House not to 
be lulled into forgetting for a moment 
Germany’s ruthless rearmament, asked 
for either a Secret Session in which the 
House could be told the facts, or for 
the reception of a deputa- 
tion by the P.M. 

This alternative was ac- 
cepted by Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, acting for Mr. BaLp- 
WIN, on condition that the 
deputation expected no 
information withheld from 
the rest of the House. 

Tuesday, July 21st.—Oil 
proved inflammatory at 
Question-time. According 
to Mr. SHINWELL contra- 
dictory statements had 
been made by the P.M. 
and Mr. RuNCIMAN as to 
the possibility of a hydro- 
genation-plant assisted by 
the Government being 
started at Jarrow, which 
an answer from Captain 
CROOKSHANK failed to re- 
solve; and in the end Miss 
WILKINSON, complaining 
passionately that the people 
of Jarrow were being made 
fools of, gave notice that 
she would raise the ques- 
tion on the adjournment. 

The imperturbable Mr. 
ERNEST Brown faced an 
Opposition determined to 
rattle him with all the 
noisy tricks of the kinder- 
garten, and wore it to a 
standstill by sheer efficiency 
and good humour. Several 
times the SPEAKER inter- 
vened, asking for silence, 
but it was Mr. Brown’s 
own personality which won 
the day—that and his good 
strong voice. 

He was introducing the 
new Unemployment Assist- 
ance Regulations, and the Labour 
Party were determined to dislike 
them, although, as Mr. Brown pointed 
out, they were nearly all in favour 
of applicants. The original Regula- 
tions had proved unsatisfactory, he 
said, because of their failure to allow 
sufficiently for local variations, but 
the principles behind them remained 
unshaken. He himself had made 
many visits to unemployed houses in 
different parts, and had found not 
only contentment with the Board’s 
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officers but also a tendency on the 
part of some local authorities to dis- 
pense taxpayers’ money liberally and 
ratepayers’ money stingily. This 
tendency he proposed to correct. The 
household Need-test must in justice 
remain. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, who led off for the 
Opposition, took the line that the 
Government were rushing the Regula- 
tions through before their full iniquity 
was generally grasped. His fellows had 
little more practical to suggest than 
that the Unemployed should be given 
a great deal more; and though the 
Liberals were unable to accept the 
continuance of the Need-test, moderate 
opinion seemed to welcome the Regu- 
lations as an honest compromise in a 
sadly difficult field. 

Wednesday, July 22nd.—That the 
House of Lords, which contains so 
many enthusiastic farmers, should 
include no direct representative of the 
Ministry of Agriculture is a pity, and 
this afternoon Lord O’Haaan, for Lord 
STRACHIE, asked that this defect in the 
Government should be remedied. Lord 
BLEDISLOE, supporting the request, 
described the indignity of maid-of-all- 
work Front-Benchers who had to 
repair to the little box in the corner of 
the House where lurked the Permanent 
Officials, crammed with knowledge. 

Lord Hatrrax, who replied, quite 
agreed that their Lordships should 
possess one of the Official Farmers, and 
announced that before Parliament re- 
assembled the P.M. proposed to 
arrange this for them. 


The second day of the Debate in the 
Commons on the new Regulations pro- 
duced more speeches from the Back- 
Benches, was just as noisy, and showed 
the Labour Party still deeply indignant 
about the Means Test. 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO. 


Mr. Haypay (of West Notts) 
Mayn’t be one of the big shots, 
But he can always sign himself 
“Father of Twelve.” 


The calculated increase of £750,000 
spread over 200,000 applicants meant 
only about 6d. each, said Mr. Nem 
MACLEAN, and he added that he con- 
sidered this a Woolworth increase from 


a Woolworth Government. When 
Lieut.-Col. KERR rose with the informa- 
tion that he and a friend had just 
worked the same sum out to Is. 6d. 
an applicant, Mr. MacLean admitted 
that if this were true the Government 
might be promoted to Marks and 
Spencer. They had. betrayed the 
unemployed, and he hoped that 
before the end of the debate the 
MINISTER would withdraw the Regu- 
lations. 

Sir GopFREY COLLINS reminded the 
Opposition that in politics nothing was 
easier than to outbid opponents, and 
that democracy would break down if 
such a system ever took root in British 
public life. Critics of the Regulations 
forgot the appeal tribunals, which were 
the final authority between the Board 
and applicants and on which the local 
element was well represented. He 
wound up by an appeal to the public 
sense of fair-play. 

Mr. Foot associated himself with the 
MINISTER'S tribute to the officials of 
the Board, but disliked these Regula- 
tions only a little less than the earlier 
ones; Mr. Law described Mr. Foot and 
his friends as sitting on the fence; 
Mr. Bucuanan accused the Govern- 
ment of holding the agricultural con- 
stituencies by giving them millions in 
subsidies while grudging the unem- 
ployed the £10,000,000 which the 
abolition of the Means Test would cost ; 
and Major CoLrox was reprimanded 
by the SPEAKER for suggesting that 
Mr. Morean JONES was “a very comic 
figure.” . 





Talk About Something. 


At about eleven P.M. a passenger came into the boat’s 
restaurant, which was deserted except for two white-coated 
stewards. Lurching slightly with the motion of the boat, 
and possibly for other reasons, he went to an open port- 
hole and looked out. 

For a moment or two there was no sound except the 
intermittent buzzing jingle of the things on the tables as 
the boat vibrated; and then, in the intervals, the faintly 
ominous swishing of the sea. Suddenly the fog-horn 
sounded above, a muffled plaintive note. 

“Thicker than ever,” grunted the passenger. 

One of the stewards moved to another port-hole, opened 
it and peered out, and then said: “It is that, Sir.” With- 
out further comment, lurching slightly, the passenger 
withdrew. 

As the second steward ambled up to the first, the first 
said: ‘Did you notice that cove ?” 

“T noticed him,” said the second sombrely. 

“Did he remind you of anybody ?” 

“That pink tie of his reminded me of sunset in Devon- 
shire,” said the second steward, “‘where I wish I was.” 

The first steward, a much older man, sighed. “‘He re- 
minded me,” he declared, “‘of my daughter.” 


“Your daughter must have a thought-provoking face,” 
said the second steward tactfully. 

“Not to look at, boy. I don’t mean to look at. It was 
something else. Let me tell you my daughter’s a beautiful 
girl.” 

“Ah?” 

““And when I say beautiful I mean beautiful. If she’d 
joined the Ziegfeld Follies she’d have sent up the average 
of good looks there.” 

“She didn’t join the Ziegfeld Follies?” 

“No. No, she never joined ’em.” 

“Why was that ?” 

“Jealousy. They just couldn’t bear seeing her about. 
She showed ’em up, see . . . It’s always the way. Great 
beauty—there’s a quotation about that, if I could think of 
it. It was just the same when I tried to get her a job on the 
London stage.” 

“The quotation ?” 

“No,” said the first steward, “‘the circumstances. I went 
to see a man, with her photograph and a cutting from our 
local paper that said she was twice as good as SARAH 
BERNHARDT. That bloke in the pink tie looked just like 
the man J saw.” 
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The second steward suggested that perhaps it was the 
same man, but the first doubted this. The man he had 
seen, he said, was more of a Boss Bloke, accustomed 
to command. “You know what I mean,” he said. 
“Henchmen.” 

After considering this word for a second or so the other 
steward said: ‘There’s a quotation about that too, while 
we're being cultured. ‘Fifty million henchmen 3 

“Not so many as that,” the first steward said. “ And this 
chap wasn’t quite satisfactory himself, if you know what I 
mean. One of those busy fellows that always have time 
to read the wrong side of a newspaper cutting. He took this 
one the wrong way up and spent a long while looking at the 
back, which had the corner of a picture of the chimneys of 
Battersea Power Station pouring forth clouds of purified 
water vapour. Then he said, ‘Ah! Now, I had connections 
in Battersea once. Do you know Battersea at all?’ he said 
to me. ‘You’ve got the wrong side,’ I said. Then the 
phone rang and he said, ‘Well, good-bye, Commodore’ 
—he thought I was a Commodore—‘come again some time 
and we'll talk about the old Battersea days.’ So I went out 
into the night.” 

“You never said it was night.” 

“Night is what it was,” said the first steward; ‘‘it was a 
dark and stormy night. And the rain,” he added, his voice 
acquiring a slight sing-song quality, ‘““came down in torry- 
ents. And Tonio said to Antonio: ‘Tonio, tell us 

“Come, come,” the second steward said. ‘‘ Your daughter 
is the agenda. So you never got her the job?” 

“Vested interests,” was the father’s explanation. ‘‘ But 
anyway, when I saw her again I found she’d got married 
in the meantime and didn’t want any job. I said to her, 
‘Here’s your poor old father been tramping round the 








theatrical agents looking for a job for you and you go and 
get married without so much as a “Mind your backs” ———’ ” 

“You meant ‘By your leave’.” 

“T daresay I did. I was overwrought at the time. Any- 
way she didn’t do anything about it. She turned me ovt 
into the cold hard world. And that,” said the first steward 
briskly, “that’s why darkies were b—I mean, that’s 
how your mother and I first—or rather, that’s the way I 
came by this crop of white hair in a single night. I was as 
bald as a door-handle before.” 

“Well, well . . . And to think I’ve known you these two 
years, Commodore, and never knew you even had a 
daughter.” 

“‘T haven’t,” said the first steward. “I’m not married. 
But you must talk about something in a fog.” 

“Opinions differ,” said his companion stiffly. 

For some moments there was silence, offended on one 
side, deprecatory on the other. Then the same passenger 
came in again, lurched a little way along the aisle between 
the empty tables and went to a third port-hole. After a 
struggle he opened this and peered out. Then he swayed 
back from it, coughing somewhat. 

‘Thicker than ever,” he said to the first steward. 

“We were just saying so, Sir.” 


““My wife,” observed the passenger, “tells me to keep 
out of fogs all I can. Every mouthful shortens my life, 
she says.” 


“Women are funny,” said the first steward. ‘After 
what happened to my wife you’d think she’d like fogs; 
but no. Nor my daughters either.” 

“Why,” said the passenger, “what happened ?” 

As the second steward moved away disapprovingly the 
first embarked with relish on another narrative. .M. 











“No, Ligut or My EYEs, HE HAS NOT gv/T# CAUGHT THE EXPRESSION OF YOUR MOUTH.” 
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Even Ruritania ! 





Iv is not generally appreciated that 
even the romantic kingdom of Ruri- 
tania is closely affected by the political 
upheavals of the present day. 
The State is seething with the 
spirit of rebellion which may 
at any time break out into open 
revolution. 


Its politics, necessarily driven 
underground in order to main- 
tain the romantic atmosphere 
created by musical-comedy 
writers, have festered like a 
diseased complex in the body 
politic, and it is difficult to 
diagnose a situation which may 
not only interfere with the 
export of scenarios but be the 
seed-plot of international up- 
heaval. 


Our Special Correspondent, 
who has been spending a fort- 
night’s holiday touring the 
Middle East, sends us a clear 
account of the political situa- 
tion as it existed in Ruritania 
last Wednesday week. 


The Popular Front, which 
emerged after the sixteenth 
Revolution, consisted of the 
Left, the Extreme Left and Centre 
parties. Owing, however, to the 
refusal of the Left Right to enter 
into a Coalition, the Left parties 
boldly approached the Right Centre 
to form a Bloc. The Left Right were 
therefore left, and the other Left 
parties, strengthened by the Right 
Centre, swung further to the Right 
and compromised with the Radicals 
with the intention of securing the 
adhesion of all parties from the Middle 
Distance to the Right Right. The 
Left Right, composed of General 
Alizana and the Syndicalist Beppos, 
then turned to the Dead Centre to 
offer, with the Communists, an opposi- 
tion to the Bloc. The Mark-Timers, 
having resolved their differences with 
the Socialists, adopted the latter’s 
agrarian policy and thus won over the 
Landowners of the Extreme Right, 
presenting a solid front to the other 
Left parties which have not hitherto 
been mentioned. 


The Popular Front have now been 
established for a week, and peace 
prevails. But should the Outside Left 
wheel round to the Outside Right 
there will be an encircling movement 
which will include all parties of the 
State. 





At the Play. 





“Spring Tipe” (DucHEss). 


In the spring-time young men and 
women drift into London to market 





LOW 'TIDE IN THE TANKARD. 


i oS, Mr. ARTHUR SINCLAIR. 


their genius. They have no money, but 
plenty of talent and high hopes, and 
they fall in and out of love in the 
intervals of muddling along, fighting 
with each other all the while like so 
many Kilkenny kittens. 


sea} 


NUM 





SALTING THE ROAST BEEF. 


Mrs. Porrett . . Miss Louisr Hampton. 


It was a lucky assortment of duck- 
lings (ugly and charming) that drifted 
on the spring tide into Mrs. Porrett’s 
boarding-house in West Kensington. 
They had a frowsy, blowzy LovtsE 
Hampton in electric blue to mother 
them; Basin RADFORD as 
Wrotherington the confidence 
trickster, who is all confidence 
and very few tricks, to make 
them speeches; and above all, 
ARTHUR SINcxarIr, the gouty 
Mr. O’Hara, to prune their 
conceit, redirect their talents 
and pair them off in suitable 
couples. The boarding-house 
is too much for Mrs. Porrett, 
who finds an almost maternal 
difficulty in making money out 
of this talented but penniless 
family, and they move to 
Mr. O’Hara’s houseboat. at 
Chiswick to start life again on 
a basis of friendly communism. 


Mr. O’ Hara returns from an 
absence in hospital to find his 
tenants at a very low ebb. 
Lovers are squabbling and 
stealing each other’s boy or 
girl friends; there are tears and 
rages and a great deal of 
second-rate work. Jill Gaywood 
(Patricia BuRrKE) thinks she 
can write concertos when her 
talent is obviously for the com- 
position of dance-music. Christopher 
Lassetter (BARRY K. BARNES) writes 
plays about dukes when equally clearly 
he should write about the less exalted 
people he knows. Poor little Ruth 
(Mary Couey) cries all the time. 
How Mr. O'Hara sorts out the tangles 
is Mr. O’Hara’s own secret, and it 
provides one of the finest Second Acts 
a play could hope to possess. 


The pair who give him most trouble 
are Andrew and Jill, for Andrew re- 
solutely plays Benedick to Jill’s 
Beatrice, so that it is not till the end 
of the last Act that there is peace 
between them. But why was Andrew, 
the ugliest duckling who should have 
become the downiest swan, allowed no 
success at all? GEorFREY Epwarps’ 
really splendid sulks deserved more 
deferential treatment. 


Once the middle-aged have acquired 
a serious taste for arranging the affairs 
of the young, they find it impossible 
to give it up. So the play ends where 
it began: The boarding-house is swept 
and garnished, the notice ‘Rooms to 
Let”’ is again put in the window, and 
the three delightful meddlers sit down 
to await the arrival of other genii— 
worse, possibly, but certainly not 
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more entertaining than those who have 
just left the stage. 


Spring Tide has provided the best 
possible material for Miss LovisE 
HaAmpton’s sense and sentiment, for 
Mr. ARTHUR SrNcLaAIR’s cold 
but penetrating eye, his limp, 
his brogue, and his capacity 
for “old brown”; and for the 
spirited romps of a_ well- 
balanced cast of juveniles. 


“No! No! NANETTE” 
(HiIPpPODROME). 


Musical-comedy, perhaps the 
queerest beast in the theatrical 
zoo, only exists by reason of an 
unwritten agreement between 
the playgoer and the manager 
that, if the playgoer will put 
up with a story of unbounded 
absurdity and inconsequence, 
the manager will put this elas- 
ticity to the best advantage in 
his presentation of Colour, 
Dancing, Humour and Song. 
These four commodities appeal 
so differently to human tastes 
that I am careful to mention 
them only in alphabetical order; but 
it is just as important that the Songs 
should be sung as that the Colour 
should please, the Dances satisfy the 
sense of rhythm and the Humour stir 
laughter. 


\ 
te 


It is about eleven years since I last 
saw this piece, and I remember being 
delighted with it; but I also seem to 
remember that amongst the principal 
ladies were voices capable of doing 
justice to songs as good as ‘‘No! No! 
Nanette,” ‘Tea for Two,” and “I 
Want to be Happy,” a trio which 
would give any musical-comedy a 
flying start. The obvious criticism of 
this revival is that the best feminine 
voice in the cast belongs to a lady with 
a minor part, Mile. LUcIENNE HERVAL. 
And having made it—I hope with 
sufficient emphasis because it surely 
is rather a vital point—I gladly turn 
to praise. 


The whole production is gay, with 
bright clean settings and a well- 
dressed Chorus who work easily together 
and include clever individual dancers. 
The ladies who revolve round the two 
conspiring husbands—Mr. CLIFFORD 
Mo.Liison and Mr. SHAUN GLENVILLE 
—charm us while they demonstrate 
an interesting variety of technique. 
Miss PHYLLIS MoNKMAN as the sus- 
picious wife who believes an overdraft 
to be the firmest connubial link and 
forges one unceasingly, Miss MarprE 


ANDREWS as the wife too prudent to 
consider possible the three rival 


establishments supported by her hus- 
band, and Miss BARBARA VERNON as 
the pretty governessy little heroine 
to whom everyone habitually says 








—< 


PADDLE YOUR OWN SETTEE. 
Billy Early... 


. Mr. Crutrrorp MOoLLIson. 


“No!” all contribute skilfully to the 
pace and lightness of the piece. 


But mainly the marks go to Mr. 
MOo.Lutson and Mr. GLENVILLE for the 





SPREADING 
Jimmy Smith . 


A LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


. Mr. SHaun GLENVILLE. 


excellent fooling with which they help 
to fill in the spaces between the songs, 
so that they appear rather crevices 
than gaps. Mr. GLENVILLE is strongly 
pantomimiec and goes after the big 


broad effects of the music-hall; Mr. 
MOLLIsoON is more economic of energy, 
doing much with just a well-timed 
flick of the brow, and in harness they 
bring down the house. Their all-in- 
wrestling match, and Mr. Mo.Liison’s 
conversion of a sofa into a 
canoe paddled with a garden- 
hoe are simple humour but 
distinctly funny. 


Tom, who deservedly wins 
Nanette, is indebted to Mr. 
Epwarp Mo..oy for taking 
his part so agreeably; and for 
her glorious incursions as _ the 
rebellious cook we are all in- 
debted to Miss CHARLOTTE 


fe LEIGH. Eric 
/ Miss Pellow. 


\ Miss Pellow 
Is art-y 
And craft-y, 
’ 


‘a 


In Culture immersed 
And goes in for djibbahs 
And necklets 
Of amber (which burst), 
For hand-painted tea-trays 
And MEpIct prints, 
For busts of BEETHOVEN, 
And curtains of chintz, 
For pewter-work, knick-knacks, 
And hand-woven skirts, 
For lino-cuts, lamp-shades, 
And peasant-dyed shirts, 
For leathercraft sandals, 
And footstools, 
And statuettes after the Greek, 
For pottery, 
Poetry, 
And spinning, 
For nuts 
And batique. 


Miss Pellow is art-y 
And craft-y. 
Miss Pellow is rather 
Intense. 
Miss Pellow will play 
On the ’cello 
If given the slightest 
Pretence. 
Yet’ we like to take tea 
With Miss Pellow— 
Though she WILL wear a djibbah 
Of yellow— 
When scandal is due for 
A show-down 
And expressions are pursed : 
For Miss Pellow is art-y and 
craft-y 
And in Culture immersed, 
But in questions of scandal 
You can’t hold a candle 
To Miss Pellow for getting 
The low-down 
AND GETTING IT FIRST! 
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Black Ugly. 





Vitriola was a huge black mare, tall, 
lank and bony. Her ears lay perman- 
ently on the back of her neck, her 
protruding brown eyes were of the 
softness of flint, and her lips were 
permanently drawn back an inch or 
more, displaying a set of big yellow 
teeth and flaming red gums. She had 
been a racehorse of some promise in 
her youth, but by kicking, biting and 
rearing had succeeded in easing her 
way out of that gentlemanly pastime. 
Her subsequent work at the riding- 
stables had proved her to be a veritable 
master of mayhem; a trail of broken 
arms, legs, ribs, jaws and even skulls 
followed her thundering hoof-beats. 
Her discouraged owner had at last 
retired her to stud, where she foaled 
Venom, her only son, now two years 
old and the pride of her icy heart. 

““My son,” she remarked one morn- 
ing, as they wandered about the pas- 
ture, nibbling and neighing, “in a few 
weeks now they will be taking you to 
the riding-stables where your mother 
used to give them such a run for their 
money. It is best that you benefit by 
my experience there, so please listen 
while I give you some instructions.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said young Venom 
eagerly, kicking his heels up playfully, 
without any particular attention to 
who or what might be behind them. 

“Tn our last conversation, you re- 
member, I talked about biting and 
rolling. Both fine arts, my lad, to be 
seriously cultivated. In biting, always 
measure your distance beforehand. 
Stretch your head backward along your 
flank until the nose touches the rider’s 
leg. Observe carefully if he or she is 
wearing boots, and if so, their probable 
thickness. All this must be done very 
casually to avoid suspicion, and some- 
times even a tentative nibble can be 
passed off as mere friendliness. If, 
indeed, you ever could look friendly,” 
added the mother ungraciously. 

“In rolling, always choose a muddy 
place, and act quickly. Try at first 
just to catch a leg or arm under you. 
Don’t try for more till you are more 
practised. Bucking and stabbing with 
the forefeet can also be left until 
later. Let us now turn our attention 
back to the stable. 

“Tn the first place you must size up 
the riders. Joe the stableman will 
show you to them. They will startle 
you a little at first; the women are 
dressed like men, and the men look as 
though they had come from a fancy- 
dress ball. But this is just to show that 
they are riders, and you are not to 
disillusion them—not yet.” 


Here mother Vitriola gave a terrify- 
ing leer by pulling her lips back an 
extra inch and rolling up her pupils 
till they half disappeared. Venom, to 
show that he was following, made an 
excellent imitation. 

“Joe will point you out and say that 
you are gentle and unspoiled—‘just 
the horse for the ladies.’ This is your 
cue to look the part. Gaze dreamily 
at them, chew your oats loudly, and 
paw the floor. That lends atmosphere. 





Remember, no tricks. It’s not time 
for them yet.” 

“T understand,” 
thoughtfully. 

“You will then be taken to the pad- 
dock and saddled. During this time 
you must remain the picture of inani- 
mate docility. Infinite boredom should 
be the motif. Like this,” said Vitriola, 
sinking her big head between her fore- 
legs and letting her tongue out several 
notches. “Nothing like it to put them 
off their guard. 

“The rider will now approach to 
mount. It will turn out to be one of 
the ladies whom you were described as 
being ‘just the horse for.’ As like as not 
she will attempt to get on from the 
off side. As you know, this is incorrect, 
though it causes no inconvenience and 
would probably be just as effective. 
But etiquette is not to be ignored. 
Therefore, at the exact moment her 
foot is firmly in the stirrup, let out a 
lusty snort and jump three feet away. 
This will catch the lady off balance, she 
will fall on her back, and four little 
boys seated on the paddock fence to 
watch the fun will whistle in unison and 
ery, ‘Haw, haw, she was tryin’ it from 
the wrong side! ’”’ 

“T see,” exclaimed Venom; “that 
gives me what they call a psychological 
advantage.” 

“Rather!” chuckled the fond 
parent. “The lady, perceiving her mis- 
take, now approaches from the proper 
side, dusting off her riding-habit and 
muttering imprecations which you need 
not pay the slightest attention to. This 
time, when her foot is again in the 


said Venom, 


stirrup, you should commence a slow 
retrograde motion, circling slightly 
away from her. Continue this till she 
cries in despair, ‘Oh, dear, why won’t 
he stand still!’ At this point Joe will 
walk up and seize the bridle, which is 
the sign for you to call a halt. Joe, 
my lad, is always on to you. 

“The lady is now in the saddle, and 
it is time for you to test her mettle.” 
Vitriola’s eyes rolled more gleefully 
than ever. “ First, put your head down 
till your nose touches the ground ; then 
keep it there. There’s nothing much 
to see, but do it just the same. She 
will tug frantically at the reins, an 
effort which you firmly withstand. At 
this point she is leaning well forward, 
with her head directly above your neck. 
Now what do you do, Venom, my 
precious ?”’ 

“T know, Mamma! I throw my head 
back with terrific force, striking her 
squarely in the forehead with my 
skull!”’ 

“Splendid!” beamed Vitriola. “That 
is exactly your move. Upon my word, 
I believe you have an instinct for it!” 

“What next ?”’ asked Venom breath- 
lessly. 

A dreamy look passed over Vitriola’s 
eyes. “There is a tree nearby, sonny— 
an apple-tree growing beside the pad- 
dock fence. It has a long low limb 
that stretches out over the enclosure. 
It is just high enough so you can pass 
under it by keeping your head well 
down.” 

“But she can’t dodge it,” exclaimed 
Venom triumphantly. 

“Not a chance. You gather yourself 
together and shoot forward. Her body 
leaves the saddle, and you feel frantic 
fingers intertwining in your mane.” 

* But to no avail,” shrieked Venom. 

‘None whatsoever. Before she can 
recover, you dart under the limb. 
There is a thud, and a weight is sud- 
denly lifted from your back. A derby 
whistles past. You stick out both 
your forefeet and slither to a stop. 
Turning your head, you view a piece 
of human wreckage dangling from the 
tree. Its legs and arms are limp, and 
a low moaning noise is heard. You 
graze nonchalantly as you estimate 
the damage.” 

_ “More fun, Mother! What next?” 

“The other riders now dismount and 
run to the assistance of the stricken 
woman. When they perceive she is not 
dead but only crying, it is the signal 
for them all to laugh at her misfortune 
and cry: ‘There, Mabel! don’t let a 
little horse like that frighten you. I 
guess not. Back up you go.’ And back 
she goes, not at all wishing to and 
soundly cursing the whole crew of them, 
you may be sure. 
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“You all now leave the paddock 
and start down the bridle-path. Your 
rider feels like a sack of soggy potatoes 
on your back. You walk sideways, of 
course.” 

“Oh, yes, Mother. You toldmeabout 
that.” 

“It’s rather awkward,” Vitriola ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but it serves to confuse them. 
Keep a zigzag course and keep an eye 
out for something to shy at. A piece 
of paper, a branch waving in the wind, 
a noise, a cry, a bird, a rabbit—oh, 
you know the list,” she continued 
wearily. 

“But now—now comes the crucial 
test,” she went on, the gleam re- 
appearing in her eye. ‘Now comes the 
gallop. As you are ambling peacefully 
along, another horse suddenly runs 
past you. You are in no hurry, and 
have never seen him before, but sud- 
denly something tells you that you 
must catch this creature and pass him. 
Your whole future is at stake. Never 
mind what your rider thinks; she 
probably isn’t thinking. You dash 
forward, straining every muscle. Again 
you feel the hands in your mane, tear- 
ing out your hair. The lady’s feet are 
loose from the stirrups, which beat 
against your sides. You are about to 
leap suddenly sideways and deposit 
her on the rocky path when r 

“Yes, yes!” 

“You see a stream dead ahead, be- 
neath steep banks. Your rider is tug- 
ging frantically on the reins, but you 
seize the bit in your teeth and dash 
to the very brink of the embankment. 
There, bracing all four feet, you come 
to a shrieking stop.” 

“She is thrown?” screamed Venom. 

“Twenty feet—like an eagle swoop- 
ing from a crag. The last you see of her 
is her pigtail bobbing on the water. 
Her hat disappears round a bend in the 
stream.” 

“And then ?” 

“You return home for a rub down 
and some lunch.” 

“Mother,” asked Venom, as they 
trotted along together, the day’s lesson 
ended, “what happens to the lady 
after?” 

“She should be dead,” answered the 
mother pleasantly. 











The Potato Cure. 


[Lord SrraTHsPEy, who lives at Rotting- 
dean, has informed an interviewer that he 
always has a potato in his pocket as a cure 
for rheumatism. ] 


SoME modern critics look askance 
At Caledonia’s present stance, 
Lament the grave deterioration 
Of her once boasted education 
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“Prry YOU DIDN'T TAKE HER OVER TO COWES AGAIN THIS SUMMER, FERNANDEZ.” 











And find the grand old Highland strain 
Corrupted by the love of gain 
Engendered by the tips and fees 

Of millionaires from overseas, 

And threatened by invading hosts 

Of immigrants from Ireland’s coasts. 
Yet need she feel downhearted? No! 
Still the ancestral pulses glow 

And animate the heroic breed 

Of those who dwell beyond the Tweed. 


Foremost among the hopeful signs 
That have inspired these humble lines, 
The news that comes from Rottingdean 
Promotes a confidence serene. 

Spite of his title, which reealls 

The dance that in baronial halls, 

As an alternative to reels, 

The authentic “Scottish snap” reveals, 


Lord Stratuspey, noble ‘‘Chief of 
Grant” 

Extols the national Irish plant 

And always keeps, whate’er his 
job, 

A small potato in his fob. 


Minds that are obstinately mulish 
May find his conduct fond or foolish ; 
I hail this fine symbolic act 
As indicative of a pact 
Of friendliness between Scots laddies 
And ineradicable Paddies, 
Teaching them both a pocket cure 
For ills we needlessly endure, 
More potent than the schemes of 
CRIPPS 

Or German pocket-battleships. 

C. L. G. 
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“T NOW DECLARE THAT THIS DIVING RAFT IS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.” 





I FEEL that it is due to my public to 
explain why I was absent from the 
National Government Demonstration 
and Féte given by the courtesy of 
Major-General Bluff-Heartington in 
the grounds of Green Lodge, Nether 
Drooping. Many must have noticed 
the vacant seat in the back row of the 
platform, just behind the left ear of 
the principal speaker. I cannot doubt 
that a thousand whispers rippled round 
the crowd: “Where is Conkleshill ? 
Can he have ratted ?” 

Of course I was invited. The card 
of invitation was prominently dis- 
played on my mantelshelf for a full 
fortnight before the Demonstration. 
Not an ordinary blue card as sent to 
Johnson-Clitheroe and others of the 
common herd, but a white card ad- 
mitting to a select reception (refresh- 
ments 4.30) on the private lawn of 
Major-General Bluff - Heartington’s 
house. The ticket was some slight 
reward for my services at the last 
election, when I wrote Major-General 
Bluff-Heartington’s election address 
for him. 


The Outcast. 





“You may meet some useful people,” 
said Edith as she waved farewell at the 
garden-gate. ‘“‘You don’t get many 
chances of this sort of breaking into 
society, so make the best of this one. 
Everybody who is anybody will be 
there.” 

I am afraid there is something of the 
snob about Edith. Myself, I am con- 
tent to remain humbly in my own 
class. Not that I am plebeian. One 
does not boast about it, but a cousin 
of my Aunt Agatha had a nephew who 
was at Eton, and my mother’s family 
a few generations back was simply thick 
with Deans. I felt quite equal to 
meeting the county gentry on terms of 
gay camaraderie, and as I drove 
towards Nether Drooping I conjured 
up a pleasant picture of Major-General 
Bluff-Heartington’s lawn echoing to 
the gay laughter caused by my merry 

uips. 

In Nether Drooping village my car 
broke down. [I left it at the garage 
and decided to walk the two miles to 
Green Lodge. After about a mile I 
noticed that my shoes and trousers 


were getting dusty, and walked instead 
on the grass verge by the ditch. One 
foot disappeared into a hole and came 
out muddy. 

I came to Green Lodge at last, 
and joined the stream of people who 
were pouring in at the gates. I was 
swept forward with them, and a police- 
man asked me for my ticket. ‘White 
to the left, blue to the right,” he said. 

“T am white,” I replied, “but I 
can’t find it.” 

He looked at me. ‘You look blue 
to me,” he said, “‘and you'll have to 
pay inside if you’ve lost your ticket.” 

He pointed to the right-hand gate. 
He was a big man, and the crowd 
behind was getting angry. I decided 
to be blue. 

Inside the gate was a sort of lane, 
and only a thin hedge divided the blue 
lane from the white lane. Jostled by 
the common herd in the blue lane, I 
could see the aristocrats tripping 
elegantly along the white lane. I 
climbed through a gap in the hedge and 
sauntered along the white lane. 

I felt a hand on my shoulder and 
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Lodgekeeper. 








“VERY SORRY, SIR, WE DON’T ALLOW NO PICNICKERS ANY MORE. 


THE SWANS AND OTHER HACTS OF BOLSHEVISM.” 


THEY USED TO THROW BREAD AT 








looked into the stern face of the 
policeman. 

“Outside for you,” he said. I 
accompanied him back to the entrance. 
For ten minutes I hung miserably 
about, an outcast, neither blue nor 
white. Then my policeman went off 
duty and a milder man took his place. 

I strolled up to him. “I’ve lost my 
ticket,” I said. ‘“‘It was a white one.” 

“You'll have to go in at the blue 
gate and see the secretary about it,” 
he said politely. I went in at the blue 
gate, but I was in no mood to face 
secretaries, so once again I crawled 
through the gap in the hedge. Ele- 


gantly I strode along the chaste white 
lane. Round a bend I saw Paradise. 
Cool green lawn, tables set for tea, 
beauty and chivalry discoursing. 

“You again!” said my policeman, 
appearing from behind a hedge. “I 
give you fair warning. Either you go 
back into the blue lane and promise to 
stop these tricks, or . . .” 

I went. Perhaps it was weak, but 
I went. 

The local paper told of a dishevelled 
Socialist who interrupted the big 
speech with unseemly witticisms and 
was removed by the police. 

None guessed that it was Conkleshill. 


Hint to the League. 


“Choir boys from St. Mary of the Angels 
Church, Highgate, sang to the Emperor. 
Their leader, Maurice Hobbins, aged 13, 
of Somers Town, was presented to the 
Emperor and gave him £1 to distribute 
among his friends.”—Indian Paper. 





“A new type of golf ball which will reduce 
the length of drives is being considered by 
the R. and A. Club committee.” 

Daily Paper. 


We are happy to say it will be un- 
necessary for us to incur the expense 
of buying this type of ball. 
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‘“‘Ou, MuMMy, DO LET’S KEEP HIM TILL HE TURNS INTO A FLOCK.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Peace Militant. 


ComMoN law and common-sense alike forbid an English 
subject to remain neutral when crime is afoot and public 
order threatened. He must support the police or be 
himself reckoned guilty of offence. It is equally impossible, 
Mr. H. WickHaM STEED declares, in Vital Peace (CONSTABLE, 
10/-), for any nation in a composite world to claim neutrality. 
International peace as a cause for which to adventure, as 
a living ideal to oppose to crazy dreams of race dominance 
and progress by way of war, will come into its own just as 
soon as weak protests, in the name of a civilization which 
dictators claim license to repudiate, are replaced by a sharp 
and fierce readiness to spring to horse and raise the hue- 
and-cry against any offender. Disarmament will follow 
when the banded members of a world community grow 
tired of subscribing their minimum quotas in maintenance 
of a living Peace which their common action has rendered 
inviolable. The thesis is not altogether new, and the book 
is not without its arid patches, yet Mr. STEED writes with 
authority. He was behind the scenes when the Kellogg 
Pact to renounce war was in the making, and he has 
followed through to the end the logical consequences of 
that renunciation. 

The Original Becky Sharp? 

Lady Moraan, the romantic Irish novelist whose book 

The Missionary attracted Byron and SHELLEY, is one of 


those elusive characters who crop up again and again as 
much-quoted commentators on their time. You meet her, 
for instance, involved with The Ladies of Llangollen or 
DanrIEL O’CoNNELL; you look her up in The Dictionary of 
National Biography; and, if you are wise, you leave her 
there. For it is unfortunately true that Mr. LIonEL 
STEVENSON, who has at last given her a full-dress biography, 
has lavished a graceful and conscientious solicitude on a 
singularly unremunerative subject. Daughter of an Irish 
actor and an English Methodist heiress, a governess who 
danced Irish jigs in the marble halls of her employers and 
was finally married off to the domestic physician of the 
last of them, novelist, purveyor of travel-gossip, patriot and 
salon-holder, The Wild Irish Girl (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
15/-)—née SyDNEY OWENSON—remains, throughout her 
long and chequered career, a conceited, vulgar and 
tedious adventuress. Her “‘contacts”—if I may so trans- 
atlantically put it—render her historically interesting; 
but I feel she is better used as a condiment than 
served as the mainstay of a meal. 





Vision, Villainy and Valiance. 


A map inside the cover of a novel always fills me with the 
anticipation of pleasure, more particularly when it is the 
map of an island; and when that island is to be the scene 
of a story by him who, while he does the business of Empire 
under a more exalted title, is still Joun Bucuan for our 
literary entertainment, there can be little fear that antici- 
pation will be cheated. As a matter of fact The Island of 
Sheep (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6), which lies in the cold 
seas between Iceland and the Shetlands, beholds the grand 
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finale of a quarrel which started in 
South Africa thirty years earlier, the 
original protagonists having been one 
Marius Haraldsen, visionary and 
fortune-hunter, and a shady financier 
called Trost. Now Trost’s son is 
prosecuting a vendetta, with loot its 
object, against the younger Haraldsen, 
who has inherited his father’s fortune 
and his visions but not his intrepid 
temper—except when, like those men 
of the old sagas who fill his dreams, 
he goes berserk. T'rost has gathered 
to him a pretty gang of ruffians, but 
in Sir Richard Hannay and “‘Sandy”’ 
Clanroyden, as no Buchanite will need 
telling, the Dane has a couple of very 
doughty champions; while Hannay’s 
son and Haraldsen’s daughter, though 
both in their early teens, are adjutants 
as efficient as they are attractive. So 
here, for our holiday reading, we have 
a stirring tale of plot and counterplot, 
hairbreadth escape, breathless suspense 
and a climax touched with irony. 


Ti 


Two Men on a Rope. 


That experienced climber Mr. F. 8S. 
SmyTHE believes that the safest and 
speediest team for tackling the more 
difficult Alpine routes consists of two 
men who have learned to work to- 
gether. Last summer he and the 
Canadian climber, Mr. CampBELL 
SEcORD, independent of civilization 
except for two suitcases in Innsbruck, 
spent a holiday traversing the Eastern 
Alps from Bludenz to Zell am See, 
taking the great peaks in their expert 
stride and staying at the excellent 
huts of the D.O.A.V. (the Austro- 
German Alpine Federation); and Over 
Tyrolese Hills (HODDER AND STovucH- 
TON, 12/6) is his delightful record of 
the expedition, illustrated by first-class 
photographs from his own camera. 
When he gets amongst his beloved 
mountains Mr. SMyTHE’s prose is that 
of a poet, and when he is describing 
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SHIRTS—YES, SrR. FANCY STRIPES OR A POLITICAL BODY?” 








how he and his companion defeated 
with consummate ease the giants of the Tyrol it achieves 
miracles of understatement. Constantly reminded by 
Musso.int’s artillery-practice, he never forgot for long 
the tragedy of peace-loving Austria caught up by a 
geographical chance in the ugly machinery of war; he 
decided that the Tyrol was strongly anti-Nazi and still 
deeply resentful of the loss of its southern territory, that 
Austria’s peasants were fairly contented but that her towns 
were festering sores; and he urges that when she comes to 
be really exploited by the kings of towrisme her Government 
should be ruthless in the preservation of her beauties. 
This is a very pleasing book, not only for climbers. 





Cardinals All. 


As an old admirer of Mr. ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD'S 
treatise on historical fiction I am a thought disappointed 
that his latest essay in practice falls short of the adequacy 


of his theory. Rome’s Gift (HopDER AND StoucHTon, 8/6) 
opens with a papal conclave and relates in the main the 
fortunes of a disappointed candidate for the triple tiara. 
Cardinal Ponte-Trentano, aged sixty-four in the April of 
1378, is a selfish but easy-going intriguer in a world of 
ecclesiastical smash-and-grab. Failing to attain election 
himself, he is confronted by the suggestion of a harmless 
dodderer pleasing, as a Roman, to the Roman mob; but old 
TIBALDESCHI refuses to be exploited, and an Italian with 
French affinities is elected as Ursan VI. The Great 
Schism which follows is not a heaven-sent opportunity for 
a novelist who has little constructive appreciation of the 
ideals which the good sense and heroic devotion of his 
period actually maintained. After all, WmL1aM of WYKEHAM 
was the contemporary of his Cardinal; and CaTHERINE of 
Siena—introduced towards the book’s end through the 
unfavourable report pf a female necromancer—was the 
historical saviour of the situation he so darkly depicts. 
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Victorian Adventure. 

Portrait of a Lady (Hutcutnson, 7/6) is, I think, one of 
the best books that Lady ELzanor SmirH has written 
so far. It has the usual glitter and fairy-tale atmosphere, 
but it is rather more subtle than its predecessors. The 
story begins in Biarritz when Medora, daughter of an 
elderly ex-courtesan, having, according to the standards of 
her time, ‘‘ruined”’ herself, decides to become a governess. 
It ends in England when she is brought home by the husband 
she had left—‘‘ Behind her, in the darkness, she had for 
ever shut out many spectres—poverty, hardship, Adeline, 
Julian, Gilderoy, draughty theatres, frowsy lodging-houses, 
the tropical solitude of a house in Spain, a gipsy tent 
pitched beside an English stream.” You may gather from 
this some hints of what to expect by way of a story from 
the time when Medora was banished from her English school- 
room and became the mistress of the actor, Julian Ross. 
The story is excellent 
and worthy of the 
rich prose and clear 
clever characterization. 
Undoubtedly Lady 
ELEANOR knows how 
to write an attractive 
best-seller. 








Reversion. 


Mr. H. M. Raeicu 
may occasionally per- 
mit his humour to 
frolic too freely in 
The Merry Mug (BuEs, 
7/6), but inasmuch as 
he endeavours to pro- 
mote laughter in a 
grim world it is easy 
to forgive him. Suffer- 
ing from a prolonged 
drought, and egged on 
by an unscrupulous 
financier, the natives 
of Doom reverted from 
Christianity to pagan- 
ism. In fact they were 
persuaded that no rain ' 
would fall on the village until Jupiter had been appeased, 
and to placate this god they were, to put it mildly, prepared 
to make considerable sacrifices. Prominent on the list of 
people to be sacrificed to Jupiter were the young squire 
of Doom and the parson’s daughter; and Mr. RaLEicH 
extracts some hilarious fun from this extraordinary situation 
before a most determined lady and a thunderstorm com- 
bine to bring the benighted and befuddled villagers of 
Doom to their senses. 


“On, YEs, Sir.” 
OF SILLY CHAINS?” 


SILLY QUESTIONS.” 





A Candid Chronicle. 

Smithy (Capz, 7/6) is, we are told, “the story of an 
ordinary man’s life from boyhood until middle age, inter- 
rupted by four years of War.” It is a statement that I 
find difficult to accept, and this because I cannot regard 
Smithy as an ordinary man. Pangs of conscience seem 
never to have troubled him, and during the years which he 
spent in the Royal Naval Air Service his record as a 





“TI SUPPOSE YOU’VE GOT A FAMILY GHOST IN THE CASTLE?” 
“Anp I SUPPOSE HE WALKS ABOUT AT NIGHT RATTLING A LOT 


“3 No, HE WALKS ABOUT IN THE DAYTIME ANSWERING A LOT OF 


scrounger and wangler is consistently remarkable. Many 
of the incidents related by Mr. ALEXANDER SMITH are 
amusing, but the omission of some of them would have 
prevented the fastidious from being rather severely shocked. 
Here, however, is frank stark truth, and whatever view 
may be taken of Smithy, he has at any rate not been 
presented as a penitential hypocrite. 





Welcome Assistance. 


Celebrated golfers have been so lavish in providing 
instruction for the public that some of us may possibly be 
suffering from a sense of surfeit, but anyone who studies 
Mr. ALFRED Pap@Ham’s The Par Golf Swing (ROUTLEDGE, 
3/6) will find that it contains a maximum of sound advice 
in a minimum of space. Especially to be praised are the illus- 
trations, which are so helpful that they ought to bring hope 
to the most depressed golfer in the world. Moreover Mr. 
PapGHAM makes the 
game seem as simple 
on paper as he does on 
the links, and that is 
saying a very great 
deal. But one thing he 
cannot give even to 
the most diligent and 
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Belt of Suspicion 
(CoLtins, 7/6) has the 
great merit of increas- 
ing in pace and interest 
after a rather discour- 
aging start. At the 
outset the atmosphere 
was too stuffy for my 
taste, but though it 
cannever be called brac- 
ing it certainly becomes 
clearer when Mr. H. 
RussELL WAKEFIELD 
tackles the main prob- 
lem of his story. The task he sets us is to discover the 
cause of Lucy Bault’s severe and sudden illnesses. Mr. WAKE- 
FIELD is clever in keeping his readers guessing, and concludes 
with what, to me, was a real and legitimate surprise. 








Other People’s Holidays. 


THE excellent work undertaken by the Women’s Holiday 
Fund, which sends away working women and their children 
from the poorer districts of London for a fortnight’s rest 
and change at the seaside, is well known to readers of 
Punch, who have in past years liberally contributed to its 
support. In 1935 1,260 women and 626 children were 
enabled by the Fund to get right away for a while from the 
hard work and monotony of their ordinary lives. 

Donations should—and Mr. Punch feels confident, will 
—be sent to the Secretary, Women’s Holiday Fund, 76, 
Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W.1. £2 
will send a mother and baby to the sea for two weeks. 








NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be 
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